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Recognizing the integral relationship of language and 
culture, this article outlines a guide for teachers of Indonesian who 
wish to supplement their language instruction with cultural concepts. 
Remarks and linguistic examples are presented for three language 
learning levels. An appendix contains an outline of the suggested 
scope and sequence of the cultural segment in Indonesian language 
teaching at college levels 1, 2, and 3. (RL) 
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Integrating Culture in Indonesian Lensuape Teaching: An 
Inevitability, But fiow Much? 


While the culture and the lenguage of a people may be stuiled | 
by persons with no ahility to communicate in the speech of that 
people, the lenguage in question remains e lifeless anc practical- 
ly meaningless code until it is understoo’? and avpreciated as the 
manifestation of a particular cultu.e. 

In once discussing 'culture' with Takdir Alisjenbana, he con- 
ceived it 2s that which has remained vhen everything else nas been 
lost from the mind. fe understood the culture of the individual 
to be that herd-to-define yet sates element which makes for the 
‘cultivated man. '+ This suggests that the ultimate aim in foreign 
lenguage teaching is the transmittal to the student of the target 
country's conception of the ‘cultivated man.' If this is so, the 
foreign language teacher mist - paradoxically - actively teach 
those elements which the ‘cultivated man' nas forgotten, Lees ele- 
ments which for him (the ‘cultivated man') exist at the subcon- 
scious level. _ 

Moreover, defining 'the cultivated man' its an exercise loaded 
with impeding questions. Which man? From which part of the coun- 
try? Of which perlod? And is not the ‘cultivated nan' in part 
born and not made? In view of these obstacles, would it not be 
absurd to expect the student to be capable of comprehending such a 
concept? 


Nonetheless, it cannot be argued that culture remains the link 


between human beings; it is-a means of interacting with one 
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#nother. Moreover, culture is communication simultaneously car- 
ried on at many levels - conscicus and unconscious, informal and 
formal, technical snd nonseetwnieeik It includes the ways and at- 
titudes of a people as well as their ceography, history, social 
structure, ert, and literature .@ 43 for literature, it does nct 
exist apart from language, notwithstanding its separate listing in 
a school curriculwn. Structure and vocebulsry are the building 
blocks of any piece of writing. Even the sounds of ua lanpuage 
persist as internal vocalizing when the student is reading to him- 
self, for the choice of sounds is e feature of the author's art- 
istry and the rsaijer's apprecistion. 

Inasmuch as language and literature eo not exist independently 
of one another, so do largusge ani culture. How, for instance, 
does one explain to an Americen the meanings of the Indonesian 
words ‘warung' or 'kampung' without portraying the society they 
fit into?? And hew to clarify to an Indonesian the conrotations 
carried with Americen terms, snech ss ‘credit card' or 'bussing,' 
without describing the circumstances ard conditions through which 
these expressions have come about? Teaching word order according 
to grammatical patterns does not guarantee communication, as the 


foreign interlocutor may aniderstand something onite dirferent from 


what was intended to be conveyed. 


The foregoing will heve suggested that the teaching of culture 
is an integral part of language teaching. This being so, it would 
be useful for the foreign language instructor to have access to a 
series on contrastive cultursl studies similar to the series on 


the history «nd the structure of languages published by the 


University of Chicago Preas.4 But until such research-1s available, 
where should the teacher begin, and what will be tne acope and se- 
quence of the cultural segment in Indonestien lsnguege teaching? 
Following is a Aescription cf contents which this segment could 
contain per college level, i.e. at Levels I, II, and III, respec- 


tively. 


Level I: The primary goals at this level are the mastery of 
the Indonesian sound system and basic structural patterns of the 
language, as well as the acquisition cf a limited standard vecabu- 
lary. The cultural content at the early stages of this level is 
incidental te the language itself: it is nanifested in iLdioms, vo- 
cabulary, Structures, aud the contents of dialogues. For example, 
the 'Saudara-Bapak' dis*tinction is taught and reinforced by re- 
quiring the class to use the first form of address with ons anoth- 
er and the second one with the teacher.> Different levels of 
speech ranging from, for instance, '‘sampai bertenu lagi' to 'mari' 
(both expressions meaning ‘until we meet again') sre discussed 
very early. Vocabulary witn special connotations is commented up- 
on as it is introduced, eege 'selamat sore’ ('good afternoon'), 
‘bepak guru!’ (‘the (male) teacher')), 'seadanya saja' (‘whatever 
there is'). 

Ideally, tne dialogue provides an opportunity for teaching 
structures as well as cultural features. Cultural contrasts be- 
tveen Indonesia and America are highlighted through the use of 
_ conversations involving, whenever possible, students of the two 


countries. Cultural content not only interests the stucent; it 


also serves to make the presentation of structures less tedious. 


The stusent need ads only memorize the dialogue, but must also ane 
swer questions designed to voint out the cultural features thore- 
ine admittedly, the contents of dialtgues may vary from text to 
text. It is believed, however, thet students react most favorably 
to conversations dealing with the family, social life, and educa- 
tione 

Dialogues may also be used as reading passages. As such, they 
can at a later point be supplemented by short stories itch, in 
turn, may be accompaniec by a series of slides which would mate 
these stories exccllent for surpesec oF culturesl awarenesse Tue 
yeading materials are, in addition, to be discussed in class with 
ouestions geared to the significance of new cultural features 
therein. 

The incidental cultural element o2 the language itself plus 
culturally oreinted dialogues and reading passages thus permit an 
introduction to Indonesian culture at Level I. 

Level II: The primary goals at this level are a review am! an 
expansion of basic structures an” yocabulary, as well ag a rein~ 
rorcenent of language skills, with « greater emphasis on reading. 
In consequence, there will be opportunities for a greater exposure 
to Indonesian culturse The emphasis on reading is both intensive 
snd extensive: intensive, in that tne student must comprehend the 
reoulred neteriala in detail; extensivs, by making available cop- 
tes of leading Indonesian periodicals and by asking students to 
make occasional comments on such readings in class. 

The program at this lsvel will, furthermore, include a grammar 
review which will contain occasional reading selections of a cul- 


tural nature. These lessons are “to provide practical informaticn 


concerning such activities as esting «t a resbaurent or what peo- 
ple co in the efternoon hours. © 

betraecurricular activities which foster s continuing interest 
in Iudonesian culture sre sis0 recommended. Similarly so, ccurses 
in other departments which deal with Indonesian civilization or 
are pertinent to it, and which could be taken as electives. The 
Indonesian language offerings are thereby complemented and fitted 
into @ broader cultural spectrum. Students may even be suggested 
to study about Indonesia in an interdisciplinary fashion by combi- 
ning the language with, for example, the art, the music, the thes- 
tre, and the history of the country. 

Level III: This level is more directly culturally oriented 
than the first two stages. The proposal initiated by Chio Univer- 
sity to establish an Indoresian Language Center in Indonesia is, 
in fact, an attempt to give cultural meaning in depth to the study 
of the Indonesian language. / A few suggestions may here be made 
relevant to certain points brought up in Ohio University's design. 

A civilization course could be added to the preposed curricu- 
lam whereby emphasis be given on contemporary Indonesian civiliza- 
tion by means of comparing Indonesien ond American cultural pat- 
ternse An extensive slide collection to be used as reference ma~ 
terial will complement texts by providing information on artistic, 
erchitectural, and historicel foundations. 

Secondly, a vhonetics course may be offered which will combine 
phonetics] exercises with selected elements of contemporary Indo- 
nesian culture. Students are required to present oral resumés of 
passages and to discuss the contents thereof. At the same time, 


different levels of speech are to be observed - from the language 


employed ny Radio Republik ‘nionesia (the radio staticn of the In- 
donesian government) to local slang. 

Tairdly, the addition of a composition course will serve to 
reinforce the student's previous two years of structural learning 
throuch complete analyses of underlying differences between Indo- 
nesian and American svpressicnse fc take am example: wheress an 
American normally says, ‘she's boiling the water,' an Indonesian 
would focus or the object rather than the agent end says, 'sirnya 
dipanesinva' ('air': ‘water'). Such explanations of structure in 
terms of thought processes are essential if the student ts expsct- 
ed to speak and write using truly Indonesian expressions. Written 
ee well as oral compositions will be assigned on topics cof a cule 
tural nature taken from current newspapers and magazines. 

Lastly, in the afore-mer.itioned coursss atudents will be tested 
£0 varying degrees on the comprehension of the cultural feetures 


discussed. 


In summary, et both Level I and Level II the sounds of Indone- 
sian and structural vatterns of the language recelve oriirary em- 
phasis. It is believed thet the econisition of tne basic language 
skills ls rut cnly a linguistic, but also an important culturel 
goal. Cultural contents incidental to the language itself are ex- 
plained. They will be expanded at Level II through a greater ene- 
‘phasis on reading. At Level III, a snecific course is devoted to 
contemporary civilization whereby Indonesian and American culturel 
patterns are simultaneously discussed. In other courses at this 
level, the choice of texts will permit the teacher to achieve the 


specific goals of each course and to continue, at the same Sine, 


exposing the student to cultural contents. 
A 


A general suggestion may. here be added: the attitude of the 
teacher toward indonesian culture ts of great importance; SSLceras 
differences between Indonesia and America should be presented 


without attaching value judgments tc these differerces. 


Attached Appendix is a follow-up of the foregoing discussion. 
It includes a more concrete presentation of the suggested scope 
anc secuence of the cultural segment in Indonesian language teach- 


ing. 
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Appendix 


Suzcested Scove and Sequence of the Cultural Serment in Indonesian 


Bangusepe leaching at College Levels I, if, and ITl 


ae Level I. 
Basic premise: 

Instruction in. the apyreciation of Indonesian culture is 
en integral part of the regular-cless and extra-curriculer ac- 
tivities. 

Desirei student performance at the completion of this level: 
le Show an awareness of the social conventions which reg- 
ulate the what and how of communication in Indonesian culture. 
2e dave an initial acouaintance with the manners, foods, 
clothing, customs, and family life unicue to Indonesia, as de- 
rived from the text, audio-visual aids, and outside readings 
in English. 

3. Reflect attitudes which show understanding and respect 
for a society uniquely different, and yet similar, to his own. 

lhe Demonstrate as a result of class discussions and ex- 
tra-curricular activities an introductory knowledge of the mu- 


sic, dance, art, geography, and history of Indonesia, 


Be Level If. 
Basic premises? 
le A firsthand knowledge of brief examples of Indonesiau 
cultural and contemporary writing is an integral part of: the 
reading at this level. 


2. An awareness in written and oral work of the similari- 


ties and differences of Indonesian und American cultures, and ' 


Ce 


the Conbinuec Gevelopment of empathy with the value systems 


of the Indonesian society are major goals at this level. 


Tesired student rerferinance at tus completion of this level: 
lo Penonstrate ounathy wito the Irdonesian values systems. 
?e Show in classroom discussions and evtra-curricular ac- 
tivities now these valuee affect family life, society, econo- 
my, politics, ectce 
30. Demonstrate the abil’ty to react to common situstions, 
such as greetings, compliments, condolences, etc. 
he <Ixpress an éewarensss in written and oral werk of the 
similarities end differences of Indonesian «nd American cul- 
tures as these patterns are nade evidert in audioevisual aids, 
and in presentations br: both Indonesian visitors and Amsiicans 
who nave lived in Indonesta. 
“Se Attend, whenever possible, Indonesian’ films, lectures, 
soncenbs: and art exBibits in order to appreciate the artistic 


anc academic accomplishments of Indonesians. 


Level lil. 
Basic premises: 
le Opportunities to exrand individual interests are nu- 
merous in the Aeqellopmentad reading and individual ‘study, 
which are important components of the program at tnis level. 
26 biecusaton of cultural items are all in the target 
languagee Empathy for the way of life of the Indonestan peo- 
ple and enthusiasm for diversity es it is encountered are im- 


portant. 
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Desired student performance at the completion of this level: 

le Se cognizant of the varieties of ways in whica the 
main themes of Indonesian culture are reflected in everyday 
cultural natteorns. 

2. Show an awareness cP how age, social class, and ¢rea 
of residence affect lenguuge use. 

3. Descornstrete the ability to eveluate the antnenticity 
of statements male regerding Indonesian culture. 

ye Develop through reacinyg selections that provide in- 
sights into the social structure of inconesia a background 
sufficient to fecilitate subsenuent reacing 2: tre Piel? of 
specialization of eacn individual student. 

DC. Exhtuis tre ebility to sneak intelligently and core 
rectly, expressing empatay for the social customs of the Indo~ 
nesian people, #nd knovlelige of the geography and nistory of 
their land, c" selected literature, and of the vole of reli- 
gious and political groups, ethnic minorities, and ecucsetior 
in the soctsl life of the country. 

Se Relate Indonesian culture, in oral ani -~ritter work, 
to Americen society sni to other aisciplines, especially the 
auranities. 

7e Sense and begin te appreciate the contributions of the 
Indonesian people in art, music, theatre, and literature. 

8. Have a legitimate concern for the popular cultuve of 
the Indonesian peeple as expressed in movies, art, music, 
Aence, sports ard recreation, and journalism. 

GS. Be able, in the finel analysis, to share the indonesi- 
an way of life as an active participant ef the Indenestan com- 


munity. 
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Footnotes 


le S. Takdir Alisjahbana is 3 recognized Indonesian writer and 
philologist, ana the author of numerous publications. The discus- 
sion dates back to the fall of 1963 when he was a senior research 


fellow at the tastewWest Center, University of Hawaii. 


2. See Edward T. Hall, The Silent Language (New York: voubleday, 
1959), ppe 7-112, 213. 


3. The 'warung' is an sating place for the Indonesian common man. 
A 'kampung! is a hamlet-like areca of residence cither in the city 


% 


or in the countrys3ice. 


lL. History and Structure of Languages Series. Chicago, Illinois: 


The Universit of Chicago Press. 


Se 'Saudarat is a form of address employed by the speaker when ad- 
cressing someone of equal status. 'Bapak' is used when speaking to 
a person of higher status. status here is determined by age and/or 


position. Roth forms of address apply to males only. 


6. See, for example, Sarumpaet, Je Pe, and Hendrata, H., A Modern 
Reader in Bahasa Indonesia. Melbourne, Australia: Melbourne Uni- 


versity Press, 1970. 


7e The design originated from The Office of International Studie 
and The Southeast Asia Program, Ohio University. The proposed cur 
riculum requires of students a successful completion of Second-Le: 


el Indonesian in order to be eligible for admissione 


